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stu ore i it DJs, like Nick LaValley, will now have the oppor patty to be part « ofa peere betaree 
station and Vermont Public radio. ‘ 






V cedes airtime to VPR 


College station, 88.7, forms partnership with public radio 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


After a five-week 
Christmas break trial period, the 
St. Michael’s College radio sta- 
tion, WWPY, has agreed to a part- 
nership with Vermont Public 
Radio. 

Monday through Friday, 
VPR will broadcast international 
programming from 2 a.m. until 10 
a.m. and from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m, 
said senior Kevin Murrihy, 
WWPY station manager. 

World Channel will also run 





Saturday from 2 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
and Sunday from midnight to 
noon, he said. 

VPR will have 67 hours of 
air time per week, and WWPV 
will lose 21 hours of air time per 
week, Murrihy said. 

Most of VPR’s air time will 
fill the space when in the past 
WWPYV was off the air. 

For the first time in the histo- 
ry of the station, the 88.7 frequen- 
cy will be broadcasting 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, he 
said. 

Over the semester break, 


VPR broadcast international 
news and commentaries from the 
WWPY frequency 24 hours a 
day. The same type of program- 
ming will be run throughout the 
school year. 

World Channel, which 
includes international news pro- 


grams from stations such as the | 


BBC and Public Radio 
International, drew thousands of 


listeners, said Mark Vogelzang, | 


Vermont Public Radio president 
and general manager. 
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to rise 


by five percent 


By Alethea Renzi 
Staff Writer 


A 5 percent increase in the 


| total cost of tuition and room and 
board has been approved for the 


1999/2000: school year by the 
raising the 


row that tuition has been raised. 
According to St. Michael’s 
President Mare vanderHeyden, 


| the largest cause of the increase is 


to provide more financial aid for 


| students. 


VanderHeyden said other 


“factors involved in this increase 


were medical plans for college 
employees, costs involved in 
upgrading technology in class- 
rooms and programs, and a salary 
increase for college employees. 

The increase was proposed 
last fall by the Financial Planning 
Committee, which consists of fac- 
ulty, students, and staff. 

“The kinds of things that 
higher education purchases are 
rather inflationary,” said commit- 


| tee-member Jerry Flanagan, the 





vice president for admission and 
enrollment management. 

“Cost of living goes up, yet 
the cost of higher education goes 
up at a higher rate. We wish we 
could hold it [the cost] steady.” 

Flanagan said the Board of 
Trustees relies on the committee 


to produce a financial plan each 
fall that details the monetary 
needs of campus departments and 
organizations. He said the needs 
often outstrip the available funds. 





“Some students 
can barely pay for 
tuition now.” 


¢Norman Brisco, 
sophomore 


Despite the reasons, some 
students are concerned about the 
implications of the increase. 

“Some students can barely 
pay for tuition now,” sophomore 
Norman Brisco said. 

Junior Amy Nartowicz said 
she doesn’t understand how rais- 
ing her tuition will help her get 
more financial aid. 

Junior Jennifer Pitts agreed, 
saying, “It’s a complete irony that 
they’re raising tuition to give us 
(students) more money.” 

According to Flanagan, “We 
balance cost with those needs, 
being sensitive with student and 
family cost and having the neces- 
sary resources to run the college.” 

VanderHeyden said parents 
will be officially notified of the 
increase as soon as the details are 
straightened out. 


Activist addresses role of ‘ordinary people’ in civil rights movement 
Judy Richardson speaks to a full house of students, faculty Thursday at the Martin Luther King, Jr. Convocation 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


Civil rights activist and 
movie producer Judy Richardson 
encouraged a chapel full of stu- 
dents, faculty and community 
members to recognize less promi- 
nent civil rights activists during 
an address at the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Convocation Thursday 
afternoon. 

Director of Multicultural 
Affairs Dorothy Williams called 


Richardson an authentic voice of 


the civil rights movement. 
“She’s someone who has 

been in the trenches,” Williams 

said. 
Richardson 


has been 


involved in the civil rights move- 
ment since her first year at 
Swarthmore College when she 
joined the Student Non-violent 
Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). 

In more recent years she has 
helped produce numerous PBS 
documentaries including the 
award winning “Eyes on the 
Prize” and “Malcolm X: Make It 
Plain.” 

She gave the audience a brief 
look at the history of the civil 
rights movement. She highlight- 
ed the Little Rock 9, Martin 
Luther King Jr., the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott and several other 
less-known activists she has met. 

Waving a news clipping, 


Richardson pointed to faces of 
the people she had protested with 
and worked with in the SNCC. 
She called them once-ordinary 
students who became key players 
in the civil rights movement. 
“You were supposed to leave 





“Those who were 
oppressed, even as 
they continue 
to struggle, often 


became stronger than 
those who oppress 
them.” 


this world better than when you 
came into it,’ Richardson said, 
speaking about the attitude of 
civil rights activists. 

“Ordinary people drove the 
movement,” she said. 

She mentioned an experience 


METI MAIS COMO IM ALA ASIINGUMoliiilatailon 


with a “domestic” (a black 
woman hired as a maid) who 
chose to walk a great distance to 
and from a laboring job following 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
When asked why the woman con- 
tinued to walk, she answered it 
was so her children and her chil- 
dren’s children wouldn’t have to. 
Richardson said that these were 
the adults that had been “tilling 
the soil” since the beginning of 
the movement. 

“Those who are oppressed, 
even as they continue to struggle, 
often become stronger than those 
who oppress them,” she said. 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


as cle from. Jan. 16, through, Jan. 2A, 1998 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


~ Saturday, Jan. 16 


7 a.m. i Repirt ofa MVA ofa ‘college 
vehicle. 

12:25 p.m. Theft from Joyce Hall. © 
3:15 p.m. Moved college vehicle 
and parked it in the Townhouse 400s 
lot. 

6:31 p.m. Parking accident. Visitor 
backed into parked/unattended vehi- 
cle. There was no visible damage to 
the vehicle.. 

11:59 p.m. Report of large group of 
pedestrians in traffic on Route 15. 
The group was gone on arrival but a 
large group of pedestrians entered 
the quad at about the time the com- 
plaints were made. 


The Defender 


Sunday, Jan. 17 


: 2:10 in Intoxicated fadthle-in : 


Lyons. Student was transported to 


+ ACT-1. 


2:57 a.m. Intoxicated male in 
Joyce. 

9:52 a.m. Female student was 
transported back to campus from 
ACT-1. 

4:43 a.m. Complaints of harassing 
phone calls being left on WWPV 
radio office phonemail. 

4:46 a.m. Report of suspicious 
intoxicated non-student walking 
around 26 College Parkway. 

The subject was then identified by 


officers from The Colchester Police. 


Monday, Jan. 18 © 


+ 12:25 am. RA Cnuchtad assistance 


with violation in Lyons. 


_ 4:14 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce. 


9:17 a.m. Towed vehicle from 
handicapped area. | 


Tuesday, Jan. 19 


12:10 a.m. Assisted RA in Joyce 
with drug violation. 

3:30 a.m. Called in grounds crew 
because of sidewalks and parking 
lots being very icy. 

4:45 a.m. Had HVAC called to the 
Greenhouse near Prevel, boiler not 
working. 


Campus Scene 


12 p.m. ‘Took report of a theft from 
86 sie Parkway. 


Wednesday, Jan. 20 
No notable activity. 
Thursday, Jan. 21 


1:40 a.m. Confiscated large candle 
from Linnehan. 

9:15 p.m. Report of low heat and 
low hot water temperatures in 
Lyons Hall. Problems with boiler 
failures. 

11:22 p.m. Took a report about 
money stolen from a student’s room 
in Joyce Hall. 
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New caffeinated muffins give Oklahoma 
State University students a morning jolt 


By Janna Clark 
Oklahoma State University 


STILLWATER, Okla. (U- 
WIRE)— Oklahoma State 
University students have created 
a healthier way for students to 
start their day - with caffeine 
muffins instead of coffee. 

Jenny Harmon, — Renee 
Allison, Amy Lodowski and 
Megan Monaghan, four senior 
dietetics majors, invented the 
lemon sugar muffin for an 
assignment in their experimental 
foods course. 

Watching their friends’ 
breakfast habits inspired the four- 
some. “My friends head off to 
class, and coffee or Coke is their 
breakfast,” Allison said. “They 


could have gotten their caffeine 
in a muffin because it would be 
easy, and they need some sub- 
stance and nutrients in their 
stomachs.” 

Allison said the amount of 
caffeine in one eight-ounce cup 
of coffee equals the amount in 
two muffins. Monaghan said her 
group found a basic recipe for 
lemon sugar muffins in a cook- 
book. The group then inserted 
caffeine in powder form, 
Monaghan said. 

After doing a taste test at a 
sorority house, the group’s statis- 
tics showed that the testers could 
not tell a difference between the 
muffins with caffeine and the 
ones without it, Lodowski said. 
“Most people even preferred the 


muffins with caffeine without 
knowing they were the ones with 
caffeine,” she said. 

Lodowski said the group 
knows the benefits and detri- 
ments of caffeine. Caffeine draws 
calcium out of the bones, she 
said. 

Harmon, who came up with 
the original brainstorm for the 
muffins, said caffeine is a drug 
that people may become addicted 
to. “Caffeine brings you up, then 
brings you down when it’s out of 
your system,” she said. 

Monaghan said the caffeine 
muffins may send a mixed mes- 
sage, but it is better than people 
not eating breakfast. The group 
put caffeine in the muffins so that 
people do not get “the shakes” 


from drinking coffee or soda 
alone, Harmon said. The muffins 
add sustenance to the caffeine. 
“Caffeine’s a habit a lot of people 
already have, so it’s a personal 
choice if they want to partake in 
it or not,” she said. 

“We don’t suggest people 
(have) coffee and muffins. We 
recommend drinking juice or 
water with the muffins,” she said. 

Harmon said she was sur- 
prised by the interest in the caf- 
feinated breakfast and would like 
to do a further study on the prod- 
uct. 

“Td like to experiment more 
with it if my group wants to help 
me, and add calcium and fiber, 
then market it somehow,” she 
said. 


Alcohol intake and related deaths down, researchers say 


By Marta Brill 
University of Mich. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. 
(U-WIRE) -- In the wake of sev- 
eral highly publicized, alcohol- 
related deaths, many students 
may be surprised to learn that 
alcohol consumption among col- 
lege students has remained rela- 
tively stable on campuses 
throughout the country. 

“We know that drinking has 
not increased over the past two 
decades,” John Schulenberg, 
senior associate research scientist 


at the Institute for Social 
Rive ts.e%A E70. hres aa ae 
Schulenberg added that 


although alcohol-related deaths 
and accidents have not necessari- 
ly increased, the media’s cover- 
age of them has. 

Schulenberg, a psychology 


professor, said teenage alcohol 
consumption 10 or 15 years ago 
was greeted with a wink and 
labeled a rite of passage. 

Now the dangerous effects 
of underage drinking are becom- 
ing more well-known and are 
more prevalent in the media. 

The same phenomenon 
appears in the public perception 
of the crime rate, said communi- 
cations studies = Professor 
Nicholas Valentino. 

Crime statistics are decreas- 
ing, but public opinion states that 
crime is increasing,” Valentino 
said. He attributes this to an 
increase in media attention to 
crime-related news. 

Valentino said media plays a 
direct role in the way people 
view the amount of alcohol 
abuse, but he said he does not see 
a correlation between publicity 


and behavior. 

“There is not a direct, causal 
relationship. There are so many 
more factors. Peer pressure is a 
larger effect than media cover- 
age,” Valentino said. 

Students aren’t likely to 
adjust their social behaviors only 
because they read about an alco- 
hol-related death, he said. 
“College drinking is always a 
constant - there will always be 
those that do and those that 


don’t,” junior Heather Carleton 
said. 
The Harvard School of Public 


Health College Alcohol Study, 
published in the Journal of 
American College Health last 
September, concluded that there 
has been a decrease in binge 
drinking among college students 
across the nation between 1993 
and 1997. 


The study also found that the 
college students who are binge 
drinking are doing it more fre- 
quently. Frequent binge drinking 
is defined by the survey as con- 
suming five drinks or more in a 
single night, at least five nights a 
month. 

About 40 percent of the stu- 
dents surveyed engaged in binge 
drinking. Twenty percent partic- 
ipate in frequent binge drinking 
Schulenberg said. 

According to his research, 
the majority of students 18- to 
24-years-old experiment with 
binge drinking but do not contin- 
ue as they get older. 

For some students, binge 
drinking is not just part of a 
phase, Schulenberg said. It 
becomes a habit and continues to 
create problems in the future, he 
said. 


-In 1973, the Vietnam peace accords were signed in Paris, formally bringing to an end the longest foreign war in U. Ss. 


history. 


In 1981, President Ronald Reagan greeted the 52 former American hostages released by Iran 

*In 1986, Grammy Award winners included Bruce Springsteen for best male vocalist, album, and male video star. 
Other winners included Tina Turner, Huey Lewis & The News, Pat Benetar, Wham!, and Chicago. ce 
(courtesy of wor eetincem) 
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How Vermont student loans measure up 
VSAC says college students can expect to pay larger percentage of tuition 


By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 


I eshte year, Tania 
Nedik rode into St. Michael’s on 
a wave of graduation gifts and 
private scholarships. One of the 
main reasons Nedik can still 
afford college today is because 
of an $8,000 St. Michael’s schol- 
arship, which is renewable for 
four years if she maintains a 2.0 
GPA. 

Now a sophomore, she is 
relying more on loans, money 
from work study and her job at 
home in Maine. 

Nedik is one of the many 
students who is financing the ris- 
ing costs of higher education 


through loans. 
With a 5 percent tuition 
increase planned for St. 


Michael’s next year, more and 
more students may look toward 
loans. 

A study by the Vermont 
Student Assistance Corporation 
found that tuition and fees at 
four-year Vermont colleges have 
risen 22 percent during the past 
five years, while the median 
income has increased only 14 
percent. 

This has led some students 
to select a college based on 
financial aid packages. 

A 1998 American Council 
on Education survey of freshmen 
said 34 percent of students pick 
their college based on financial 
aid, and that percentage is rising. 
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According to a financial aid 
pamphlet published by VSAC, 
students entering college in 2000 
can expect to accumulate 
$28,470 in debt by senior year. 


“Those who 
complete their 
education are far 
less likely to default 
on loans.” 


¢ Irene Racz, VSAC 
director of public affairs 


Based on recent research, 
Dan Couture, St. 'Michael’s asso- 
ciate director of Financial Aid, 
estimated that 320 of the school’s 
1,920 students pay full tuition. 

This estimate does not 
include those who pay with 
loans. Roughly 80 percent of St. 
Michael’s students, three-quar- 
ters of whom are not from 
Vermont, receive some form of 
financial aid, Couture said. 

Loans have in effect become 
VSAC’s single largest student 
“assistance” program. 

“The biggest challenge for 
students is to try to maximize 
grants and other types of gift aid 
and minimize loan aid,” said 
Irene Racz, VSAC’s director of 
public affairs. 

“Given the high need for 
grants and stiff competition for 


Choose A GREAT Future!! 


300 Jobs| 


Engineering 





The Benefits: 


To apply or for information call - 
Code STMC.0203: 717.605.3980 
Wwww.navyintern.cms.navy.mil 
Email: navyintern@fmso.navy.mil 


Visit Our Booth During The Job Fair 


scholarships, it can be difficult to 
avoid loan debt.” 

Although Racz said 
Vermont has some of the highest 
state tuition costs in the nation, 
of the $615 million in loans 
attained through VSAC, only 6 
percent are delinquent at any 
given time. 

“Vermont is really an anom- 
aly, when compared nationally,” 
said Daneen Roy, VSAC’s direc- 
tor of research, comparing 
Vermont’s 5 percent loan default 
rate to the national figure of 10 
percent. 

“Those who complete their 
education are far less likely to 
default on loans,” Racz said. 

These figures do not include 
parental loans. 

Recent studies by the USA 
Group Foundation, a private 
lender, indicate parents are rely- 
ing on income and more loans, 
not savings, to pay for their chil- 
dren's educations. 

Along with this has come a 
trend of using alternative loans, 
loans other than those offered 
through the college, and even 
credit cards to finance higher 
education. 

“Alternative loans were 
near-unheard of a few years 
ago,” said Pat Bosley, a Trinity 
College financial services coun- 
selor. 

Still, these loans account for 
little; this year only six Trinity 
students took out alternative 
loans. 





53 : 
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| *3.45 GPA for ; 
non-engineers 

* 2.95 GPA for 

engineers 
“US Citizenship | 


~> Full tuition for 
graduate degree 
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Tuition increase over the past five years 


Recent years have also seen 
a decrease in grant amounts. In 
1977, the maximum Pell grant 
covered 72 percent of the cost of 
the average four-year public 
institution, but by 1997 that fig- 
ure had sunk to 34 percent. 

Colleen. Safford, also a 
Trinity counselor, said she would 
like to see a change in the maxi- 
mum federal loans to reflect the 
rising cost of tuition, but added 
that it is not just the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to pay. 

“Students need to take more 
of the responsibility and save 
more,” Safford said. 

Racz sees the high portion of 


.|loans as hurting students study- 


ing for careers with low entry- 
level salaries. 
As a drama major, Nedik 


_|said she’s worried about paying 


her loans once she graduates. 
“If you have good grades 
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and want to go to a good school, 
the government should help, 
especially since it seems we are 
doing well economically,” Nedik 
said. 

According to Racz, “The 
world is moving towards higher 
debts and a longer pay back 
time.” 

VSAC urges students to ask 
if their aid package is guaranteed 
for all four years or just the first 
year, noting colleges sometimes 
attract potential students with 
money, not informing them it can 
be only offered for their fresh- 
man year. 

Although Nedik said she 
could not get the same education 
elsewhere, she said she would 
jump at the chance to get full 
tuition at another college. 

“Hopefully kids will find a 
college that is good and is afford- 
able.” 
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VPR, WWPV 


WWPYV, 
continued from cover 


The programming, including 
international news from stations 
such as the BBC and Public 
Radio International, drew thou- 
sands of listeners, said Mark 


Vogelzang, Vermont Public 
Radio president and general man- 
ager. 


A survey was done among 
listeners of the VPR World 
Channel and feedback about the 
idea was “very positive,” 
Vogelzang said. 

The partnership between 
WWPYV and VPR will also have 
educational benefits for the 
College. Each semester, two 
internships will be available for 
St. Michael’s students to work 
with professional radio personnel 
at VPR World Channel. 

Vogelzang added that the 
station will provide an opportuni- 
ty for St. Michael’s students to 
learn about the world around 
them. 

While the WWPV executive 
board gives DJs discretion in 
what they say on the air, they do 
discourage negative comments 
about VPR, Program Director 
Allison Davis said. The two sta- 
tions are partners and making 
such comments is liking criticiz- 
ing one’s own station, she said. 
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Although WWPV and VPR will share the same frequency, the studio 


The issue of forcing DJs to 
refrain from negative comments 
about VPR was heavily debated 
by the executive board and it was 
decided to leave the responsibili- 
ty in the hands of the DJ, 
Murrihy said. 

Vogelzang also emphasized 
the fact that VPR would not 
interfere with any of the deci- 
sions made by the student execu- 
tive board. 

These transitions, when 
WWPYV switches their broadcast 
to VPR World Channel, are a new 
procedure that will take some 
getting used to on the part of the 
DJs, Davis said. 


Executive board member 
Matt Allen added that this diffi- 
culty is to be expected whenever 
a DJ has a new procedure to 
learn. 

VPR will only step in to 
offer guidance to help the 
WWPYV staff keep transitions 
between the stations as “seamless 
and professional” as possible, 
Vogelzang said. 

Dean of Students Michael 
Samara stressed that students 
would still, like always, make all 
the decisions about WWPYV. 
Student involvement, said 
Samara, is “paramount” to the 
success of the station. 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Editor 


Forty-seven St. Michael’s 
students ended a charter bus trip 
to Montreal at the Winooski 
Police Department early 
Saturday morning when the bus 
driver claimed he was being 
threatened by a student. 


“We had no idea what 
was going on. A lot of 
people thought we were 
still at customs,” 


¢ Jessica James, 

sophomore 

“They (students) were intox- 
icated and threatening the bus 
driver and he didn’t feel safe so 
he pulled over in front of the 


police department,” said 
Winooski Police Officer Mark 
Stupik. 


Premier Coach bus driver 
Duane Owen stopped at 5:57 
a.m. to help bring the group of 
mostly sophomores back to 
North Campus. 

St. Michael’s Security and 
Colchester Police were called to 
the station, Stupik said. 

Sophomore Jessica James 
said, ’An officer got on the bus 
and said if anyone talks at all 


Bus trip to Montreal ends 
at Winooski Police Station 


they would be going to detox. 

“We had no idea what was 
going on. A lot of people thought 
we were still at customs,” James 
said, adding that most of the stu- 
dents on the bus were “passed 
out.” 

Sophomore Maria Ferrante 
agreed, saying, “I didn’t even 
know we went to the police 
department.” 

According to Director of 
Security Peter Soons, “We went 
down and assisted in escorting 
the bus back and made sure 
everyone got home safely and 
quietly and without further inci- 
dent.” 

According to the incident 
report, Owen, who couldn’t be 
reached for comment by The 
Defender, stated that “one of the 
male passengers began threaten- 
ing him with physical harm due 
to the length of time it was taking 
to get home.” No charges were 
filed against any of the students. 

Dean of Students Mike 
Samara had no comment Monday 
except that it was not a college- 
sponsored trip. 

Sophomores Chris Fenland 
and Matt Winslow organized the 
event. Both said they had nothing 
to say about the incident. 

“We're still straightening 
everything out,” Fenland said. 


American Express Financial Advisors 
On Campus Today 
Recruiting for Financial Advisors Positions 
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Hall of Fame, Tarrant Hall 
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Club Extreme to replace Toast 


City council discussing resolution 


By Nick Callahan 
Staff Writer 


Club Toast has closed its 
doors. The club provided all- 
age, diverse music shows. 

Club Toast co-owners 
Dennis and Justin Wygmans tried 
to find a buyer who would contin- 
ue Toast's tradition of live music 
but couldn't find anyone to Keep it 
open as a concert hall. 

Wygmans said he wanted to 
carry on with his life and not be 
burned out from the daily grind 
that comes with running a live- 
music club. Wygmans did not 
cite financial reasons for closing. 

The Wygmans sold their 
lease on the club to the group that 
currently owns Extreme Sports 
Bar in Mallot’s Bay and 
Gilligan's, a bar in Barre. 

The new bar will be called 
Club Extreme. The Extreme 
Sports Bar in Mallot’s Bay will 
close in order to concentrate on 
the new downtown location, Club 
Extreme Manager Dan Hamlin 
said. 

Club Extreme will be a 
Montreal-style dance _ club, 
Hamlin said. They will have DJ's 
on Tuesday through Saturday 
nights playing house, hip-hop, 
techno, 80's and Top 40 tracks. 
On Sundays and Mondays the 
club will schedule live bands. 

All of the clubs entertain- 
ment will be restricted to people 
21 years and older. 

The Burlington City 
Council's Liquor Control 
Commission is working on a res- 
olution that might ban all 18 and 
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over events at bars in Burlington. 

While the resolution is being 
discussed, the Burlington City 
Council is issuing all of its new 
liquor licenses with the condition 
that the establishment will not 
admit anyone under 21, City 
Councilor Matt Gardy said. 

A new city-wide policy on 
minors in bars might be enacted 
by April and until that time all 
new liquor licenses will issued 
with a 21-and-over-only condi- 
tion, Gardy said. 

This condition applies to 
Club Extreme. Manager Dan 
Hamlin said he is disappointed 
that his new Burlington club will 
not be able to cater to adults 
under the age of 21. 

"Eighteen-20 year olds make 
up 25 percent - 30 percent of our 
gross income with soda sales and 
cover charges. I don't think city 
council has the right to take that 
way from us," Hamlin said 

Like Club Toast before it, 


to end 18 -plus shows 


photo by Ben Murray 
Club Toast served the Burlington area with live up-and-coming bands 
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Club Extreme has the largest 
dance floor in Burlington. There 
are many new changes to the 
inside of the club including a re- 
tiled dance floor, a lower stage, 
freshly-painted walls and a state 
of the art lighting system. Club 
Extreme is combining Club 
Toast's sound system with that of 
the Extreme Sports Bar in 
Colchester, which is closing on 
Jan. 23. 

The closing of Club Toast, 
and the opening of Club Extreme 
brings a shift in the presentations 
of live bands. 

"It's a shame Club Toast is 
leaving because they gave so 
many young bands a starting 
point. Look at Strangefolk," 
sophomore Adam Marciano said. 

Even Nick Auriemma said, 
"Club Toast set the scene for this 
area. It was a large part of the 


college scene in Burlington," 
Club Extreme is scheduled to 
open Friday. 


National Security Education Program 








NSEP 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 












Why Study Abroad? 


International experience is crucial to a competitive resume. You need skills to 
work in the global arena. NSEP provides opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S. national interests (excluding Western Europe, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand). Award amounts are up to a maximum of $8,000 

per semester or $16,000 per academic year. 


You must be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an undergraduate at a U.S. university, 

college or community college. Scholarships are for study in Summer °99, 

Fall “99 and/or Spring “00. For applications, contact your NSEP Campus 

Representative or the NSEP office at tel: (800) 618-NSEP, e-mail: nsep@iie.org. 
Deadline: February 8, 1999. 


National Security Education Program 
Undergraduate Scholarships 
Institute of International Education 
1400 K Street, NW, Washington, D.C, 20005 
call (800) 618-NSEP or (202) 326-7697 


e-mail: nsep@iie.org 


See our website at: www iie.org/nsep 
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Civil rights activist and film 
producer addresses college 


MLK Convocation, 
continued from cover 


Richardson described her- 
self as someone who “didn’t 
have commitment” prior to col- 
lege. She was raised by laborers 
and saw herself becoming a 
social worker. 

However, following a rally 
at a segregated bar and grill, she 
had a defining moment. It was 
there, at a run-down whites only 
bar, that a man tried to keep her 
out because she was black. 


‘What you hope is that 
people will take lessons 
from the past and be 
agents for change.” 


¢ Judy Richardson, 
civil rights activist 


Soon after, Richardson said 
she left college to follow the 
cause. She _ traveled to 
Washington, D.C. where she 
continued in the civil rights 
movement, eventually opening a 
black bookstore with fellow 
SNCC members. 

She later studied at Howard 
College, Columbia University 
and Antioch College in 
Baltimore, where she received a 
degree in children’s literature. In 
1978, Richardson took a job with 
Blackside Inc., a production 
company that has created several 
social documentaries. 

She praised the company for 
its commitment to doing journal- 
istic films on regular people 
involved in leadership and 
telling their stories with all of 
their complexities. 

“There are a number of peo- 
ple who could talk and do talk 
the movement,” 
Richardson said. “What you 
hope is that people will take 
lessons from ‘the past and be 
agents for change.” 


MLK Society President 
LaVar Williams said he antici- 
pated that Richardson would 
focus her lecture on leadership 
and her experience in the move- 
ment. He said students would 
see “history coming to life.” 

Following a standing ova- 
tion, Richardson was forced to 
cut her visit to Vermont short due 
to poor traveling conditions. But 
she left a message with the audi- 
ence. 

“You have a responsibility 
beyond yourself, beyond your 
family,” Richardson said. She 
stressed that the responsibility is 
not solely that of the big-name 
activists like MLK Jr. or 
Malcolm X, and it was not a 
movement confined to the liberal 
campaign of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

Marmete Hayes, a member 
of the Burlington chapter of Pax 
Christi said, “we need a lot of 
people who will go to meetings, 
study, become aware of the prob- 
lems and not mind not being in 
the limelight.” 

Hayes and four other mem- 
bers of the Pax Christi chapter 
said they enjoyed the speech, 
especially the history 
Richardson brought, and her 
point that “you need a network” 
of activists, not just a few key 
players. 

The ceremony was conclud- 
ed with a verse from “We Shall 
Overcome,” an = African- 
American spiritual commonly 
sung during the movement. 

The song leader, Evelyn 
Kwanza, spoke highly of the 
event. 

“We have to remember 
Martin Luther King Jr. was not 
the only person who worked in 
the movement.” 

Richardson’s latest accom- 
plishment is a six-hour series on 
African-American artists, “I'll 
Make Me a World.” The series 
airs on PBS Feb. 1, 2 and 3 at 9 
p.m. 
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Partisanship consumes Senate over next step in trial 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Jan. 24 -- The Senate’s 
effort to maintain a bipartisan 
environment in the impeach- 
ment proceedings seemed all but 
hopeless Saturday after both par- 
ties finally addressed the two 
imminent questions facing the 
100 senators: whether to allow 
witnesses and whether to dismiss 
the trial. Two weeks 
ago, when senators agreed on a 
bipartisan proposal to postpone a 
vote on these essential questions, 
it seemed they were only post- 
poning the inevitable. 

As senators wrapped up 
their two days of inquiry of 
House managers and the White 
House defense top 
Republican leaders insisted that 
calling witnesses is the next log- 
ical step. 

Republican Representative 
Henry J. Hyde of Illinois, a 
House manager presenting the 
case before the Senate, said wit- 
nesses would resolve conflicting 
testimony, mostly between 
President Clinton and former 
White House intern turned media 
sensation, Monica Lewinsky. 

Addressing overwhelming 
public sentiment that the presi- 
dent should not be impeached 
and that Congress should be 
dealing with more important 
issues instead of concentrating 
on the tawdry impeachment trial, 
Hyde told the American people, 
“IT know — oh, do I know — 
what an annoyance we are in the 
bosom of this great body. But 
we're a constitutional annoy- 
ance, and I remind you of that 
fact.” 


team, 


The Controversy 


Widening the gap between 
Democrats and Republicans is a 
court order from a Federal judge 
that allowed House managers to 
question Lewinsky about con- 
tentious issues surrounding the 
trial. Lewinsky’s lawyer, Plato 
Cacheris, said her client “added 
nothing to her previous testimo- 
ny,’ while House managers said 
she could prove to be a helpful 
witness. 

Further exacerbating the 
partisan divide was Senate 
majority leader Trent Lott’s 
admission that he expected to 
send some questions to the White 
House to clear up “some of the 
inconsistencies in [the 
President’s] testimony.” 
Presidential spokesman James E. 
Kennedy said Clinton’s lawyers 
would respond to further ques- 
tions but the president would not. 

This weekend’s events 
ended a relatively cordial rela- 
tionship between the parties. 
And few pundits think the trial 
will continue without this parti- 
san divide, which is becoming a 
political mainstay in the presi- 
dent’s impeachment trial. 

Proponents of calling wit- 
nesses, most of whom are 
Republicans, say the process is 


necessary to answer a few ques- 
tions that still remain. 

Unclear to some Senators is 
whether the president’s personal 
secretary, Betty Curry, hid pre- 
sents exchanged between 
Clinton and Lewinsky at the 
request of the president and 
whether Vernon Jordan, one of 
Clinton’s closet confidants, acted 
on behalf of the president to find 
Lewinsky a job after she was 
subpoenaed in the Paula Jones 
civil suit. 

Also, prosecutors assert that 
senators will develop a different 
perspective of the he-said, she- 
said controversy after seeing the 
witnesses’ behavior on the stand. 


“We are here 
today 
because President 
William Jefferson 
Clinton decided 
to put himself above the 

law not once, 
not twice, but 
repeatedly.” 


¢ Representative F. James 
Sensenbrenner, Jr. 


Opponents of calling wit- 
nesses argue that the process will 
only prolong a trial that has no 
chance of ending in the convic- 
tion of the president, since it is 
highly unlikely that the 55 
Republicans can muster the two- 
thirds majority vote needed to 
remove the president from 
office. 

Furthermore, many senators 
doubt that any new information 
will come to light by deposing 
witnesses who have already 
given their sworn testimony. 

David E. Kendall, Clinton’s 
personal lawyer, said the Senate 
doesn’t need any extra evidence 
since it already has five volumes 
with thousands of pages of testi- 
mony. Starr called “many, 
many, many witnesses, many, 
many, many times,” Kendall 
said. 


The Burden of Proof 


Thirteen Republican 
Representatives set out Jan. 15 to 
prove that Clinton’s actions 
were serious enough to justify 
his removal from office under 
the articles of impeachment. The 
House managers accused 
President Clinton of committing 
“egregious and criminal con- 
duct,” for which he must be 
removed from office so the 
American justice system will not 
be sacrificed. 

Representative Asa 
Hutchinson of Arkansas carried 
the brunt of rebuking the White 
House’s assertion that the presi- 
dent did nothing legally wrong, 
and certainly nothing that war- 
ranted his removal from office, 
by proving the validity of the two 
articles of impeachment. The 
two articles charge Clinton with 


obstruction of justice and per- 
jury. 

Hutchinson’s first argument 
was based on Jordan’s testimony 
that the president placed more 
emphasis on finding Lewinsky a 
job after he learned the former 
intern was on the witness list in 
the Paula Jones civil suit. 

Next, Hutchinson asserted 
that the president led his secre- 
tary through a false account of 
his relationship with Lewinsky 
after he had used Curry as an 
alibi to refute the claim that he 
had a sexual relationship with the 
21-year-old intern. 

The prosecution invoked a 
pervasive theme for the need to 
call witnesses throughout its 
three days of argument. 

“If you believe the testimo- 
ny of Monica Lewinsky [or other 
witnesses], you cannot believe 
the President or accept the argu- 
ment of his lawyers,” said Bill 
McCollum of Florida. “If you 
have any significant doubt about 
Monica Lewinsky’s credibility 
or testimony, you should have us 
bring her in here and let us exam- 
ine her face to face.” 

In an effort to prove that the 
President did commit obstruction | 
of justice, the prosecution harked 
on Lewinsky’s Aug. 6, 1998, 
grand jury testimony, where she 
said, “I knew what [Clinton] 
meant” when he called her one 
late December evening last year. 
She said she knew that as “we 
had on every other occasion and 
every other instance of this rela- 
tionship, we would deny it.” 

The Republicans employed 
tactics ranging from emotional 
arguments to the proverbial legal 
touchstone, precedent. Hyde, for 
instance, said the president’s 
actions were a slap in the face to 
all those who have served in the 
armed forces and gone to war to 
preserve the Constitution and the 
American ideology; while Steve 
Bruyer of Indiana addressed a 
long list of perjury cases to serve 
as precedent. 

“There are now at least 115 
persons serving sentences for 
perjury in Federal prisons,” 
Bruyer said on the closing day of 
the managers’ opening argument. 
“Where is the fairness to these 
Americans if they stay in jail and 
the president stays in the Oval 
Office?” 


The Defense 


The president’s personal and 
White House lawyers followed 
suit, and began Clinton’s defense 
on Jan. 20. Charles Ruff, the 
White House counsel, was the 
first to speak for the defense. He 
took the _ responsibility of 
responding to the prosecution’s 
argument that the president did 
in fact commit “high crimes and 
misdemeanors” by lying in the 
Jones’s civil suit and by using the 
powers of his office to influence 
witnesses’ testimony. 

The counsel’s first argument 
was that the Paula Jones’s civil 
suit can not be alluded to because 





Courtesy of www.whitehouse.gov 


Proving to be the ever-resilient political campaigner, President Clinton 
is enjoying a 70 percent approval rating. 


the House did not pass the article 
of impeachment that charged the 
president with providing false 
testimony in the case. 

Ruff went on to refute the 
obstruction of justice charges 
surrounding the hiding of gifts 
from Clinton to Lewinsky and 
the finding of a job for Lewinsky 
to keep her silent about the sex 
scandal. 


“So it is with 
William 
Jefferson Clinton. 
If you vote to convict, 
in my opinion, 
you’re going to be 
creating more havoc 
than he could ever 
create. After all, 
he’s only got 
two years left. 


e Ex-Senator Dale 
Bumpers 


Ruff argued that even if the 
president did ask his personal 
secretary to retrieve gifts from 
Lewinsky’s apartment, it was not 
an obstruction of justice because 
Lewinsky was not yet listed as a 
witness in Jones’s civil suit. 
Regardless, he said the effort to 
find Lewinsky a job started well 
before her being called as a wit- 
ness in the case 

In an effort to discredit 
Lewinsky, the defense said that 
only one in 10 accounts did the 
former intern say anything about 
Clinton’s role in hiding the pre- 
sents. 

To strengthen the argument 
that the president did not obstruct 
justice, the defense team pointed 
to five different occasions where 
the president’s secretary, Curry, 
testified that the whole hiding 
scheme had been Lewinsky’s 
idea. 

Ruff, who is limited to a 
wheelchair because of a polio 
disease he contracted in the mid- 
60’s, said this trial is unparal- 
lelled in the American legal sys- 
tem. 


“When a President is on 
trial, the balance is very differ- 
ent,” Ruff said. “Here you are 
asked, in effect, to overturn the 
will of the electorate, to overturn 
the results of an election held 
two years ago in which the 
American people elected the 
head of one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of government.” 


An Appeal to History 
and Responsibility 


The closing argument was 
left to former Senator. Dale 
Bumpers of Arkansas, who 
delved into old English law and 
the deliberations in Philadelphia 
at the 1787 Constitutional 
Convention to convince the sen- 
ators that the articles of impeach- 
ment do not, and can not, apply 
to Clinton’s actions. 

First, he said the phrase 
“high crimes and  misde- 
meanors,” which has been a cen- 
tral moot point throughout the 
proceedings, was interpreted in 
English law as acts that are “dis- 
tinctly political offenses against 
the state.” Private actions, there- 
fore, do not constitute an 
impeachable offense. 

Second, the former Senator 
said the next to last draft of the 
Constitution’s impeachment arti- 
cle stated “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors against the United 
States.” The latter half of the 
phrase was dropped from the 
final version for stylistic purpos- 
es, Bumpers said. 

In a last ditch effort to deter 
the Senate from doing anything 
that it would regret and would be 
infamously remembered for, 
Bumpers pleaded with his for- 
mer colleagues not to pass a 
precedent that would forever 
change the face of the 
Presidency. 

“Don’t, for God’s sake, 
heighten the people’s alienation 
that is at an all time high toward 
their government,” he said. “The 
people have a right, and they are 
calling on you to rise above par- 
tisanship. They’re calling on 
you to do your solemn duty. And 
I pray you will.” 
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Editorial... 


Student benefits are 
slim from VPR deal 


Whether it be the yearbook, student government, the 
Wilderness Program or any of the other extracurricular activities on 
campus, students involved in these programs get a good deal out of 
them. They provide an experience that students couldn’t get other- 
wise. The same is true with the students who work at WWPV. They 
put a huge time commitment into the station, and into making it the 
best that it could possibly be. It is student run and operated, and 
opens them up to consider a whole new range of career options for 
those interested in broadcasting. And, whether they’re interested in 
pursuing broadcasting or not, students can work at PV just to have 
the experience of having their own radio show. This is an opportu- 
nity that should be preserved at St. Michael’s. 

VPR will broadcast from the college frequency, which 
opens up a window of public relations opportunities for the college. 
Yes, this is a huge benefit for the college, but it’s not nearly as 
advantageous for the students. Students will have 21 hours less 
broadcasting time now due to the VPR partnership. That could 
leave that many more students without the opportunity to have 
radio shows, or be involved in the production process. 

VPR representatives will talk about the benefits to the stu- 
dents. But, the questions still remains at to exactly what these are. 
Yes, students can do internships at the station, but student intern- 
ships have existed there long before there was even talk of a part- 
nership between the stations. Then there’s the argument that the 
World Channel programming will expose students to an array of 
diverse cultural news programming, and expand their knowledge of 
the world around them. There are many opportunities for students 
at this college to learn about the world around them. But WWPV is 
the sole opportunity for students to work in radio. 

VPR is not just filling the dead air time on the frequency. 
It is filling the time that students could be using. As time goes on, 
who’s going to make sure that VPR doesn’t get more and more 
broadcasting time on 88.7, leaving students with less and less? 

The partnership between WWPV and Vermont Public 
Radio certainly has its benefits for the college. It’s an amazing pub- 
lic relations opportunity for St. Michael’s to be mentioned in con- 
nection with VPR. And it undoubtedly has benefits for Vermont 
Public Radio. A license to broadcast from a radio frequency is not 
easy to get. There are only so many available frequencies for radio 
stations, and this partnership lets VPR access yet another. It would 
be a long and expensive process for VPR to get another frequency. 
But, we just made it easy for them by offering them use of ours. 

Decisions about WWPY are ultimately in the hands of the 
Board of Trustees, who hold the license to the 88.7. Administration 
and students play a large role in the decision-making process, as the 
Board’s decisions reflect those interests. Students have to take a 
stand if they want to preserve PV as their station. If you were an 
administrator here, and you had to deal with the public relations 
problems every time a student DJ swore on the air, or said some- 
thing negative that prompted a listener from the area to call and 
complain, would you still want to preserve student broadcasting 
time? Instead, you might allow Vermont Public Radio to pursue the 
partnership. Despite the reasons, an excellent public relations 
opportunity shouldn’t get in the way of an even stronger education- 
al experience. As students, that’s what we’re here for. 


-Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Print Editor 





Photo of the Week... 
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Parking is a big problem for everyone on campus, as a security car sits parked in a handicapped spot. 


Letters to the Editor ... 


WWPY should stay students’ station 


To the Editor: 


For 10 years (1983-1993), I 
was the faculty advisor to 
WWPV-FM. It is always with 
interest that I listen for news of 
my old labor of love. While you 
have been away on a well- 
deserved semester break, St. 
Michael’s College and Vermont 
Public Radio have been conduct- 
ing an experimental broadcast of 
The World News Service using 
the broadcast frequency of PV 
(88.7). 

This is a great programming 
opportunity for Vermont Public 
Radio. They have been promot- 
ing this satellite broadcast ser- 
vice heavily over the recent holi- 
days. It seems to be program- 
ming that the VPR demographic 
would like, to supplement its reg- 
ular National Public Radio fare. 
This is a feather in the cap of 
Vermont Public Radio. 

The marketing opportunities 
for St. Michael’s College are 
bountiful. Every time that VPR 
mentions its new broadcast ser- 
vice , St. Michael’s College is 
also mentioned. This can happen 
as frequently as two or three 
times an hour. With VPR’s 
broadcast coverage of most of 
Vermont and peripheral states, 
SMC can present it’s name in a 
positive situation to thousands of 
people. Potential students hear 
the college name and think of 


applying. More importantly, 
alumni will hear St. Mike’s men- 
tioned on VPR and think well of 
their former college because of 
their love of VPR. This is as well 
they should. 

Alumni are a very important 
source of funds for a college. As 
loyal Vermont Public Radio lis- 
teners, they will send money to 
the college when they hear the 
SMC credit mentioned. This is 
good because it’s the money 
from past students that keeps the 
college pointed toward the 
future. 

So far, everybody’s a win- 
ner. Everybody, that is, except 
the students. 

WWPV-FM is college radio. 
It serves a demographic of other 
college students and a fringe of 
high school students and older 
listeners with liberal musical 
tastes. PV jocks play music that 
most rich SMC alumni won’t lis- 
ten to on a bet. This is college 
radio. Students can make mis- 
takes, say stupid things and not 
get fired. They can learn to do it 
right. 

For the decade that I served 
as the faculty advisor, slots on 
PV were drawn by chance. There 
were no auditions. This meant 
that any student of St. Mike’s 
could fulfill their fantasy of 
becoming a DJ. The vast majori- 
ty were mediocre, but a few went 
into radio and television and 


have done quite well. 

It is not for the successes 
that I advocate. It is for the aver- 
age men and women who get a 
shift on WWPYV, love it, and 
carry that memory with them for 
the rest of their lives. If WWPV- 
FM becomes the repeater station 
where VPR puts its equipment 
and students are told they can’t 
touch anything, then your college 
education has been diminished. 
WWPY, the student voice of St. 
Michael’s College, becomes a 
room of blinking lights and “do 
not touch” signs. 

To the students of St. 
Michael’s College...wake up. 
You’re about to lose your radio 
station without a whimper. Ask 
your student leadership why they 
are giving away such a valuable 
asset. 

To the faculty and adminis- 
tration...please don’t sacrifice 
short term capital marketing for 
the long term loss of such a valu- 
able communications asset. 
College radio may seem like a 
liability when the students are on 
the air, but if it weren’t for stu- 
dents, you wouldn’t be in busi- 
ness. 

Thank you for publishing 
my ramblings. I send my love to 
all of you and pray that the right 
decisions are made. 


Chris McClure 
Buels Gore, Vermont 


Student concerned about policies 


To the Editor: 


I have been at this college 
for three years now and I have 
noticed a lack of attention when 
it comes to details involving poli- 
cies. When we pay in order to 
eat in Alliot, we are not allowed 
to carry over any unused meals 
into the following week or next 
semester. I feel that we should 
be able to receive money back 
for all of the unused meals at the 


end of the semester and use it as 
a credit toward a new meal plan. 

As of this time, I do not have 
a meal plan and buy food for 
myself. As a freshman, I did not 
use all of my meals and therefore 
lost money. 

It’s a shame that we can’t be 
allowed more flexibility when it 
comes to eating. 

Regarding the bag situation, 
it’s a shame that people have 
sunk low enough to now steal 


other people’s bags. It is true that 
it is not Alliot’s problem, though 
they could change the policy, but 
I do think that students should be 
able to trust each other and not 
have to worry about their bag 
being stolen while enjoying a 
fine cut of ham. 

Thanks for the chance to 
comment. 


John Daniel Rowlinson, 
junior 
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Photo by Dan Scott 
The seasonal lake St. Michael often rivals Lake Champlain as the sixth largest-fresh water body in America, as the filed behind the 100s begins to melt in the warmer weather. 


January 


THAW 


Arriving quietly in the middle of winter’s most brutal month, 
the phenomena of the January Thaw brings sudden warmth, 
relieving us briefly from the icy grasp of Old Man Winter. The snowmen 
on the 300s field and late-night snowball fights in the quad are replaced 
by students jumping over puddles on their way to class. Icy trails 
lead the way across campus as the snow begins to melt 
on these warmer days. But don’t get too used to it. 
Before you know it, snow flakes will be 
coating the campus and students will be heading to the ski slopes 
to make the most of the blistery Vermont winter. 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Junior Corey Hahn contemplates the watery depths 
belowas he nears the end of a plank in front of Hodson. 
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Photo by Dan Scott Michael Bula, 6, of Shelburne enjoys a good mud puddle after 


Suspicious tracks lead into the depths of a setback on Lake St. Michael’s. Sunday Mass at the chapel. 
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M.O.V.E. students extend a helping hand 


Photo courtesy of Heather Dennehy 


Pictured from left to right: Ken White, Chris Waters, Amanda Weegar, Mike Clarity, 
Heather Dennehy, Julie Sanborn, Binaca Hanson, Melissa Guerette. 


By April Patty 
Staff Writer 


During Christmas break, 19 St. 
Michael’s students went on extended ser- 
vice trips offered by M.O.V.E. Eight visit- 
ed New Orleans and 11 went to New York 
City. 

The week-long trips centered on 
working in either a middle school or with 
an organization called God’s Love We 
Deliver preparing and delivering food to 


— 


HIV and AIDS patients. 

The New Orleans group met with 
fifth-eighth graders twice a day for a week. 
They worked on presenting plays for a 
social studies class and painted the school 
cafeteria. 

“These are incredible kids with amaz- 
ing stories. They taught me more than [| 
could have ever taught them,” junior 
Amanda Weegar said. 

St. Michael’s students also had the 
opportunity to eat dinner at the students’ 


s, sophomore Melissa Guerette said. 
They opened themselves up to us. It 
really makes you take a step back and 
look,” Guerette said. 

The students on the New York City 
trip took part in both the preparation and 
delivery of meals to HIV and AIDS 
patients in and around the city. 

The organization prepares about 3,000 
meals every day, senior Josh Partlow said. 

“This organization is first class and 
has only one goal— to help those in need,” 
he said. 

Sophomore Joe Kelleher said, “It was 
such a sense of accomplishment to spend 
one day preparing food, and the next day 
to see the look of gratitude on the faces of 
these people as you handed them the very 
same food.” 

Senior Keirstin Wright said, “Seeing 
men, women, gay and straight, elderly and 
children too shows that AIDS really does 
not discriminate.” 

There are more than 100 students par- 
ticipating in extended service trips during 
spring break to Washington, D.C. 
Connecticut, Venezuela, Kentucky, Texas, 
and Florida. The trip in May will be to 
Selma, Alabama. 

Because of more students participat- 
ing in extended service trips, a new course 
is being taught by Sociology Professor 
Vincent Bolduc called Poverty. 

The class meets once a week. “The 
theme of the course is really to help stu- 
dents to integrate their experiences with 
the intellectual and spiritual work we do 
here at St. Michael’s,” Bolduc said. 
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Melissa Guerette paints the school’s 
cafeteria in New Orleans. 
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New Woure pen Be 





By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


As familiar as the count- 
down to the New Year, so too is 
a student’s familiarity with New 
Each year 


Year’s resolutions. 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Every year some students resolve to go to the gym more often. 


millions of Americans think of 
what they are going to cut out, 
avoid, or try to do better in the 
upcoming year. 

At St. Michael’s, many peo- 
ple are still trying to keep the 
promises they made on Jan.1, 


1999. 

Some students are doing bet- 
ter with their resolutions than 
others. 

“T resolved to make my bed 
everyday. I’ve already managed 
to break my resolution,” junior 
Kathryn Albrecht said. 


“My resolution is 
to do well in 
my classes this 
semester. Hopefully, 
it will happen.” 


¢ Katie Smith, 
freshman 


More and more students are 
going to the gym to sweat it out 
in order to stick to their personal 
commitment. 

“I’m going to try to get into 
better shape this year,” freshman 
Michaela Cook said. “I’ve made 
the same resolution every year, 
but hopefully this year will be 
different. It seems to be going 
OK so far,” Cook said. 

The most popular resolu- 





Photo by Ben Murray 


Junior Seth Bennett studies at the library. 


tions on campus are getting into 
better shape and doing well in 
classes. 

Freshman Katie Smith is among 
the many students on campus 
who are trekking to the library 
through the snow and ice in 
attempt to remain faithful to their 
resolutions. 

“My resolution is to do well 
in my classes this semester. 
Hopefully it will happen,” Smith 
said. 

Other campus favorites 
include oe to quit tee 


SAW A 








drinking less and having a better 
attitude towards life. 

Not everyone on campus is 
into the resolution tradition, 
however. 

“I didn’t make a resolution 
this year,” sophomore LaToya 
Williams said. “If I want to do 
something it shouldn’t take a 
New Year’s resolution to make 
me do it,” she said. 

And, if you did make a com- 
mitment for the new year, keep it 
up. Before you know it, it will be 
Dec. 31, 1999. 








A BIG 2 DAY SNOWBOARD EVENT 
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FEBRUARY 6 - 7, 1999 


_ REGISTRATION 


7 - 8:30 AM EACH DAY 
at Mount Ellen Base Lodge 

Event Fee: Pros - $50/Event 
Amateurs: $40/Event 


10 AM - HALFPIPE COMPETITION 
presented by Airwalk 


“BUZZ PARTY” 


in the Green Mountain Lounge 


prizes from the Buzz \ 
Bootie Bin, 


' including CD's and T- Shirts 


6 PM - BIG AIR COMPETITION 


presented by Airwalk 
in Mount Ellen Base Area 


FEBRUARY 7 


10 AM - 
SWATCH/PALMER BOARDER X 


This competition is a group 
start followed by fast and 
furious elimination heats 


through dare devil jumps, 
banks and berms and 
whoop-dees down Godzilla. 











SUGARBUSH 


FOR EVENT INFO CALL 802-583-6328 
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Snow and icy conditions in parking lots added to the parking problems and lack of sufficient spaces on 


campus. 


Winter creates parking problems 


By Kim Ross 
Staff Writer 


The conveniences of car 
ownership sometimes lose their 
appeal in the face of dead batter- 
ies, parking tickets, icy roads 
and snowy parking lots. 

“T’ve had so many problems 
with my car recently that I seri- 
ously never want to have a car 
for the rest of my life,” senior 
Marianne Holland said. 

After sophomore Allison 
Dicenzo’s car died last week, 
snow from the storms and plows 
blocked it in. “I couldn’t even 
get it out.” I had to wait for the 
snow and ice to melt before I 
called the towing company,’’she 
said. 

The dangers and frustration 
of car ownership increased as 
the week-long snow storm was 
followed by freezing rain. 

Tim Pedrotty, director of 
Physical Plant, said it was “the 


worst type of storm, because of 
all the ice.” The ice is not only 
dangerous and very difficult to 
eliminate, but it is also hard on 
the snow-removal equipment, he 
said. 

Eight groundspeople and 
four members of the special ser- 
vices crew have been working 
24 hour days over the last few 
weeks, Pedrotty said. 

Snow was removed from 
parking lots on campus during 
parking bans between Jan.18 
and Jan. 21. Each night from 6 
p.m. - 11 p.m. a certain parking 
lot was blockaded while the 
remaining snow was removed. 

Pedrotty said students coop- 
erated with parking bans. 
Students know that clearing 
snow creates more parking 
spots, removing snow banks 
improves visibility and getting 
rid of ice prevents, accidents he 
said. 

Of the 181 parking spots in 


the 300s only four cars 
remained during the scheduled 
parking ban, Pedrotty said. 

Sophomore Maura Coffey 

said, “There’s still too many cars 
and not enough spaces.” 
The number of parking spaces is 
an increasing problem on cam- 
pus. In the past two years the 
student population has grown 
from about 1700 to 1890. As of 
November 1998, there were 
1208 spots on Main Campus. 

Ticketing is also a problem, 
but Soons said Security is trying 
to be as reasonable as possible 
when ticketing drivers during 
winter. 

Since the snow arrived 
there have been some problems 
students parking in handicapped 
spots, Soons said. 

In response to these con- 
cerns, Security, Physical Plant, 
Student Life, and the Student 
Association are working to 
revise parking problems. 
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CALENDAR 


January 27 - February 3 





rker & the Slip Higher Ground $12 advance/$14 day of 
b Metronome 9 p.m. $3 


ctified Shells Flynn Theatre $25/$20/$17 
$5 off top-two price tickets) 
ia Turn 9:30 p.m./Wide Wail 11 p.m. Higher Ground 


ages show) 


Stone Web Site 
http://www.gordonston 


es, the Implants 242 Main Street 8 p.m. $5 


Theatre 8 p.m. tickets/info 864-5741 x-12 
igher Ground $7 21+/$9 under 21 


one ‘Picture This, 
_ Picture [This 
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By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


















ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
You have been feeling a little down these past few 











TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

So many times you hear people say, “We have the 
rest of the semester to do that,” but the truth is time 
flies. What you are taking for granted now will 
soon be history so don’t take things in stride. You 
will regret it. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

I can sense that you have been slacking with your 
school work lately and because it is still January, it 
won't have a huge effect on you. But remember, the 
semester is only four months so if you want to do a 
little slacking now it’s OK as long as you don’t for- 
get how to buckle down and focus. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22) 

You have been avoiding your friends lately and 
they have definitely noticed. The truth is, you’re 
not even sure why you have been acting this way. 
Friends do sometimes get on each other’s nerves, 
which is totally understandable. But, remember 
that it is not always them- sometimes it’s you. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Recently you had an argument with a loved one 
and you are having a tough time forgiving them for 
some of the things they said. When two people 
argue, regretful things are almost always said. Try 
to remember what you said in return. You both 
may have things to regret. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23- Sept.22) 

When you ask for advice, you must expect that it 
may not always be what you want to hear. Your 
friends tried their best to do what they could to 
help you and if you don’t like it, don’t ask them 
next time. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 
You have been thinking about an old friend or rela- 
tionship recently and you can’t get it off your 
mind. That person will soon return to your life in 
some way or another so be prepared. You will be 
asked to make a decision. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

A friend is going to need you in the upcoming 
weeks. That thing that has been depressing you 
will soon be resolved. You will come into some 
money in the near future but be a good samaritan 
and return it. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Times are tough and if you always think that the 
glass is half empty than things won’t improve. 
Don’t be so miserable all the time. Remember that 
life is full of ups and downs. You can’t change fate 
so stop trying. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

A sick relative will soon see some brighter days. 
As for you, if you don’t start taking care of your- 
self you will be sick too. A social life is not as 
important as your health so take care of yourself 
first and then have a good time. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Your luck has not been so good lately but I can 
sense that things will get better. You will do well 
on that paper, your annoying friend will find 
another subject this week and you will meet a spe- 
cial someone in the weeks to come. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 
You have started to wonder what you are going to 
do with your life after college. Unless you’re in 
your last year, don’t bother thinking about it until 
you have to. If you are a senior, start worrying 
right about- NOW. You only have until May. 














































































By Kevin McCusker 
Music Columnist 






Before this disc, I’ve had 
the privilege to own only one 
other work, “Counterparts,” by 
Rush. This past holiday season 
left me quite content when I 
received “Different Stages” as a 
gift. 

Lately, the trend tends to 
lead big name bands to release a 
“live recording,” encompassing 
crowd favorites in a setting as 
the songs are meant to be heard- 
- LIVE! 

Well, three humble gentle- 
men from Canada put together a 
triple-disc package covering 20 
years of concert masterpieces to 
create “Different Stages.” 

Their goal in this endeavor, 
according to their album cover, 
was to “capture some ‘magic’ 
performances as naturally as 
possible.” 

Twenty years ago they 
thought of this... hardly a band- 
wagon effort, I should say. 

Again, I claim to be no 
expert on Rush, having experi- 
enced only one other CD. 

I’ve never heard such pow- 
erfully driven songs before lis- 









































: *Coris 
days. Don’t worry, it’s sometimes hard to be in a ees A 
good mood when the sun hasn’t shone for months. artinelli, 
But try to stay happy things will get better soon. freshman 


“I’m going to try 
to go to the gym 
more often.” 


¢ Maura Coffey, 
sophomore 


“To get more 
focused on my 
studies and to get 
outside once a 


¢ Eugene Bova, 
sophomore 


CamMpUS Speaks 


What’s your New Year’s Resolution? 


“To become a 
better student and 
spend more time 
in the library.” 


week.”’ 








tening to “Different Stages.” 
Each time I listen to it, I remain 
amazed that only three musi- 
cians are creating so many 


sounds. The music is pure 
genius. 
Lifeson’s guitar effects 


match perfectly with Lee’s 
unmistakable voice (you either 
love it or just don’t like it at all), 
grounded with the solid rhythm 


Without any 
reservation, I 
recommend 
Different Stages to both 
avid Rush fans and 
to the unexposed 
listener. 


and precision of more than 200 
percussion sounds played by 
Neil Peart. 

Each member of the band 
also adds a synthesized orches- 
tral effect in certain songs... 
along with their regular “day- 
time” jobs of playing their regu- 
lar instruments. 

Whether you’re a classic 





















“To quit 
smoking” 







¢ Jon Snyder, 
freshman 




















“T want to get 
more common 
sense.” 









¢ Aaron Carlino, 
sophomore 



















“To be health 
conscious.” 









° Kelly Sampar, 
freshman 





‘Different Stages’ is work of pure genius 
Rush’s live CD will leave listeners ‘completely satisfied’ 


Rush fan or prefer their newer 
music, you'll be completely sat- 
isfied with this work. 

For the old timers, there’s 
an entire third disc devoted to 
one concert in the late 70s, 
including “Bastille Day,” “Fly 
By Night” and “In The Mood.” 

The other two discs contain 
scattered performances of newer 
songs like  “Dreamline,” 
“Animate,” “Analog Kid” and 
“Roll the Bones.” - 

For those who like to test 
pure musicianship talent, the 
band leaves you with my 
favorite Rush song, and instru- 
mental, “Leave That Thing 
Alone”, progressively fading 
into an eight-minute dissertation 
on “How to Play Drums.” 

The album is dedicated to 
the memory of Neil Peart’s wife 
and child. 

Without any reservation, I 
recommend “Different Stages” 
to both avid Rush fans and to the 
unexposed listener. 

It’s simply a magical expe- 
rience awaiting your senses. 


Rush 
Different Stages 


(live) 
Atlantic 1998 
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Patch Adams makes viewers leave feeling good 


Robin Williams stars in the real-life story of a doctor who brings joy to all his patients 





By Brendan Ahern 
Film Review 


Patch Adams is one of those movies 
that makes you feel generally good after 
you see it. I am fairly certain that it is 
impossible to walk out of the movie in a 
bad mood. Robin Williams delivers yet 
another stellar performance in this power- 
ful comedic drama. 

This film, based on the true story of 
Hunter “Patch” Adams, chronicles his 
experience through medical school. 
Williams brings amazing life to the char- 
acter of Patch. 

I really don’t think that anyone else 
could have played the part; his wonderful 
theatrical talents really come out in this 
film as he brings joy to all of his patients 
and moviegoers. 

One of the most powerful aspects of 
this film was Patch’s dream. In the film, 
and apparently in real life, Adams’ dream 
to revolutionize the U.S. health care sys- 
tem becomes a reality as his cost-free hos- 
pital is currently under construction. 
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Williams gives Patch’s character so much 
energy, and intensity that is impossible not 
to get wrapped up in his goal. 

The thing that truly made me think in 
this film was its portrayal of doctors and 
the social commentary on the U.S. health 


Robin Williams 
delivers yet another 
stellar performance 

in this powerful 

comedic drama 


care system. In the movie most of those 
people who are in health care power posi- 
tions are not portrayed as nice or under- 


While I was home I asked my friend’s 
father, who is a family practitioner, what 
he thought of the film. He said that it made 
him sad that the movie would leave people 
with a view of the every-day doctor as a 
robotic individual. I fully agree with him. 

I did enjoy the film immensely and 
recommended it to almost everyone I 
knew. But it seems to me that movies like 
Patch Adams encourage stereotyping indi- 
viduals. They give you a main character 
who does not believe in the system, so in 
turn they have to make the system appear 
flawed and in need of great change. 

Patch Adams is the type of movie that 
is going to appeal to a very wide audience 
and so the film must be generally pleasing 
and not overly complex. 


Overall Patch Adams offers its view- 
ers an extremely pleasing experience in 
which the viewer is brought into the head 
of a brilliant revolutionary. I recommend 
this film for everyone with the exception 
of disgruntled doctors. 

Patch Adams premiered Dec. 25, 
1998 and is rated PG-13. 

This film was directed and produced 
by Tom Shadyac, was nominated for two 
Golden Globe Awards: Robin Williams _ 
for Best Actor and the film for Best 
Picture. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about this film, visit 
www.patchadams.com for video clips, pic- 
tures and other information. 


-arrogant and self consumed portrayal of 


~~ 


standing individuals. 

From Patch’s own personal doctor, 
whom we meet at the start of the movie, to 
the Dean of the medical school he attends, 
we are blasted with images of doctors who 
seem cold and uncaring. 

It tries to make you believe that the 
‘system’ is so flawed and filled with peo- 
ple who don’t care about their patients, 
that someone like Patch Adams is a messi- 
ah for the new system. 

This is not to say that I do not agree 
with what the real life Adams is attempting 
to do. I fully believe that laughter is the 
best medicine and that his unorthodox 
style of practicing health care is to be 
applauded. What I do not believe is the 


most of the doctors in this film. 


ACROSS 


1 Tint 

4 Heats 

9 Weathercock 

13 Hastened 

14 Sharp 

15 Hero 

16 Sin 

18 Aloe -- 

19 Taxed to the utmost 
20 Kind of column 
22 Legal matter 

23 Father 

24 Meal 

28 Measurement, of a 
kind 

32 Pungent vegetable 
33 Conduits 

34 Small Bill 

35 Camper’s place 
36 After-dinner candies 
37 Insulation stuff 
38 Before 

39 Rods 

40 Opinion surveys 
41 Baby buggy 

43 Pantry 

44 Rip 

45 Large Snake 

46 Ziti and ravioli 

49 Convey 

54 Zone 

55 Do-gooders 

57 Fret 
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Graphic courtsey of www.patchadams.com 


58 Levels 

59 Mine entrance 

60 Antitoxins 

61 Noted jockey of old 
62 Crimson 


DOWN 


1 Soil 

2 Period of Time 
3 -- St. Vincent Millay 
4 “Lohengrin” 
composer 

5 Farm units 

6 Felt remorse 

7 Alps: abbr. 

8 Meetings 

9 Actress Leigh 
10 City of Yemen 
11 Nick’s Mrs. 

12 Israeli airline 
13 Altitudes: abbr. 
17 Alarm 

21 Paid players 
23 Roasting sticks 


24 Bestows excessive 


fondness 

25 Motionless 

26 Forty-- 

27 Negative 

28 More sensible 
29 Thwarts 

30 Family circle 
member 

31 Smallest amount 





33 Certain runner 
36 Blackstrap 

37 Pasture sound 

39 Entreaty 

40 Flat: pref. 

42 City in Canada 
43 Rough 

45 Trademark 

46 Football play 

47 A Johnson 

48 Prophet 

49 Govt. agents 

50 Headliner 

51 Lose color 

52 Arthurian Lady 
53 Between Q and U 
56 Gardner of Films 


Answers to the 
Crossword Puzzle are 
on Page 15. 











By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


A 17-4 overall record and an 8-2 
conference record through Jan. 23 has 
landed the St. Michael’s College men’s 
basketball team into first place in the 
Northeast-10 and the top spot in the 
NCAA Division 2 Northeast region poll. 

A St. Michael’s win coupled with a 
LeMoyne College loss this Saturday vault- 
ed the team into sole possession of first 
place in the NE-10. 

St. Michael’s were picked to finish 
ninth out of 10 teams in this year’s NE-10 
preseason poll. 

St. Michael’s lost starters Alex Okosi, 
Jay Wandtke and Geoff Card to graduation 
last year. 

Sophomore forward Todd Roberts 
said the loss of these players may have 
contributed to their pre-season ranking. 
“We lost three good players, so that’s why 
we were picked ninth,” Roberts said. 

Senior Captain Brian Pannuzzo who 
reached the 1000-point milestone on Jan. 9 
when the Knights hosted Assumption 
College said, “We were picked ninth [in 
the NE-10], so I’m surprised to be 16-3, 
but I didn’t think we’d be a losing team 
either. We work hard and have the talent.” 

“We're playing really well and we 
have good chemistry,” said Head Coach 
Tom O’Shea. “We also play very well on 
the road and we are staying healthy, which 
is key.” 

St. Michael’s is 10-2 on the road this 
year. 
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St. Michael’s alone atop Northeast-10 standings 


Pannuzzo said the team can’t slow 
down or let up now, just because of the 
good start. “It’s still on a game-to-game 
basis. We can’t win by just showing up. 
We need to show we can sustain, especial- 





Roberts said. “Now that we are doing 
well, we are looking to make the Elite 
Eight in Louisville.” 

“We think we can win our league. 
The sky is the limit. We beat two top 
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Freshman forward Dag Christensen takes the ball to the hoop against Pace University 
Wednesday night. The Setters beat the Purple Knights 82-78. 


ly on the road.” 

Pannuzzo added that the team’s confi- 
dence is growing and that their success “is 
not a fluke. We can go as far as we can 
push ourselves.” 

“T think we are now the team to beat,” 


Cap 


Pizza - Calzone - Stuffed Breads 


Wings & More! 
DAILY LUNCH SPECIALS 


Part Time Counter Help Wanted 


teams in Florida (Queens and Augustana at 
the Disney Tip Off Tournament),” said 
freshman forward Dag Christensen. 

“We should be able to make it to the 
[NCAA Division 2] tournament and make 
it pretty far. Anything is possible.” 


Christensen said the team has gotten 
solid leadership from the coaches and 
three senior captains: Pannuzzo, senior 
forward Derek Henderson and senior 
guard John Gonzalez. 

“Pannuzzo, Derek (Henderson) and 
Gonzo (John Gonzalez) really motivate us. 
They made it far [in the NCAAs] two 
years ago and this is the last chance for 
them,” Christensen said. 

“Also, our coaches tell us we don’t 
have respect and that’s motivation enough 
for us,” he said. 

Roberts agreed that, “Our coaches are 
doing a tremendous job of scouting and 
preparing us. Our captains have stepped 
up and played like captains.” 

“The coaches stress hard work every 
day on the floor and in the weight room,” 
Pannuzzo said. “Personally, ’'m not a 
talker, but I try to lead by doing the best I 
can, although there are times the seniors 
must motivate by emotion. Everyone 
comes to play, so I’m content with them 
motivating themselves.” 

The Purple Knights have also added 
freshmen Olatunde Adekola, Dag 
Christensen, Anthony Scott and junior 
transfer Lonnie Bradley to the team. 

“The freshmen are doing a great job,” 
agreed Roberts. “They always play well. 
They step it up whenever we are down or 
need a lift.” 

Christensen said, “I think we are an 
important key to this team. Even when 
we're not playing much, we just want to 
motivate guys on the bench.” 

St. Michael’s is back in action tonight 
at LeMoyne College. 


Free Oetivery 


Essex Jct. Shopping Center 


Pearl St. 


879-1000 


New York Style Pizza or White Pizza 
Hand Tossed Hearth Baked 


10% OFF!! 


For SMC students, staff. 
when you mention this ad 
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SuperHype: the two weeks before SuperBowl 
Sunday ge host to numerous story lines 





By Natalie Grasso 
Online Sports Editor 


Each year as the Superbowl 
approaches, it becomes a compe- 
tition of what newspaper or what 
sports show can come up with the 
best story line to go along with 
the game. 

When did all this hype sur- 
rounding the game begin? I 
would say it goes back to 
Superbow1! II when “Broadway” 
Joe Namath predicted a win over 
the highly-rated Baltimore Colts. 
Namath’s prediction was the kind 
of stuff the media eats up, and 
the fact that the New York Jets 
did upset the Colts 16-7 is what 
keeps the hype going. 

Last year, there was the story 
of the Denver Broncos’ quarter- 
back John Elway and his four 
failed attempts to win the 
Superbowl. 

That year was also the story 
of the Green Bay Packers chance 
to repeat as Superbowl champs. 

In 1997, the story was the 
return of the Pack and look at 
how the mighty team from 
Lambeau Field compared to the 



































Your Uncle Sam. Every 
year Army ROTC awards 
scholarships to hundreds 
of talented students. If you 
qualify, these merit- 
based scholarships can 
help you pay tuition 
and educational fees. 


days of Vince Lombardi. 

In the 80s we had Superbowl 
XIX between the San Francisco 
49ers and the Miami Dolphins 
with the battle of the quarter- 
backs: Joe Montana and Dan 
Marino. 


Namath’s prediction 
was the kind of stuff that 
the media eats up, and 
the fact the New York 
Jets did upset the Colts 
16-7 is what keeps the 


hype going. 


Then there was the infamous 
1985-1986 Chicago Bears with 
their dominant defense, and more 
importantly, the Superbow! 
Shuffle. 

And of course in the 90s we 
had the wild antics of the Dallas 
Cowboys which can be overshad- 
owed by the four- time 
Superbowl losing Buffalo Bills. 

Now we _ are. quickly 
approaching Superbowl XXXIII 
and the tradition of stories con- 
tinues. So far I have tallied a 
total of six stories surrounding 
this Superbowl. 

One possible story line is 
the chance for the Broncos to 
repeat, but there is not too much 
hype there. 

The Atlanta Falcons are 
making their first appearance in 
the big show for Superbowl 
XXXII. Coincidentally, this is 
the Falcons’ 33rd year in the 
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league and they are making their 
debut in the 33rd Superbowl. 

Another angle that may be 
hyped up centers around the pos- 
sibility of Elway’s retirement. 
This was also a story line year 
last year, but I guess until he 
retires it will keep popping up. 

Superbowl Sunday will 
matchup two of the league’s top 
rushers: Terrell Davis (2008 rush- 
ing yards) and Jamal Anderson 
(1846 rushing yards). 

The real matchup will be 
Davis rushing against the 
Falcons’ second-ranked rush 
defense in the league. 

Another angle that can be 
taken focuses on Falcons’ Head 
Coach Dan Reeves. Five weeks 
ago, Reeves had open-heart 
surgery. If he wins, he may be 
the first coach to win a 
Superbowl and not be doused 
with a freezing cold substance 
like Gatorade. 

Superbowl XXXIII marks 
the controversial reunion of 
Reeves with Elway and Broncos 
Head Coach Mike Shanahan. 
Shanahan was Reeves’ offensive 
coordinator while Reeves was 
head coach of the Broncos from 
1981-1992. 

The relationship between 
Reeves and Elway, which has 
been all over ESPN’s 
Sportscenter lately, was rocky 
during Reeves’ tenure. 

So which one of these stories 
do I think is the biggest or most 
intriguing? None of them. I think 
the hyped-up story of this 


Superbowl XXXII 
Information Guide 


*The Denver Broncos (sixth 
Superbowl appearance) vs. the 
Atlanta Falcons (first 
Superbowl appearance). 

Kick-off is at 6:25 p.m. at 
Pro-Player Stadium in Miami. 


Superbowl Facts 


eEach player on the winning 
team will receive $53,000, 
while players on the losing 
team will receive $32,5000. 
*Estimated economic impact 
for Miami: $250 million 
eCost of 125 Superbowl rings 
plus adjustments for increases 
in gold and 
diamonds: $5,000 each. 
*Cost of the Vince 
Lombardi trophy: $10,000. 


Courtesy of: 
www.sportsline.com/index.html 
superbowl.lycos.com/ 





Superbowl should be the fact that 
the Falcons are eight-point 
underdogs. Denver and Atlanta 
are both entering the Superbowl 
with identical 16-2 records. 

As I see it, | would not count 
the Falcons out of this one. I feel 
the hyped up “dirty bird” dance 
making its Superbowl debut next 
Sunday. 


This Week in SMC 
Sports 
Wednesday 
Women’s basketball at LeMoyne 
Men’s basketball at LeMoyne 


Friday 
Alpine and Nordic Ski at St. 
Lawrence Carnival 


Saturday 
Alpine and Nordic Ski at St. 
Lawrence Carnival 
Swimming/Diving against SUNY- 
Potsdam 
Women’s basketball at Pace 
Men’s basketball at Pace 
Ice Hockey at Wentworth 
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country relay finished 8th. _ 


scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


St. Michael’s skated past 
Western New England for an 
11-2 win on Jan. 19. 
Freshman Jeremy Coccaro reg- 
istered a hat trick for the Ice 
Knights and Sophomore Jason 
Harrington factored into the 
scoring with four points. St. 
Michael’s record is 9-7, 

7-3 in the ECAC Northeast. 

The Ice Knights defeated 
Suffolk, 11-5, on Saturday. 


Men’s Basketball 


St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball was named the top- 
ranked team in the NCAA 
Division If Northeast Region 
poll on Jan. 20. 

The Purple Knights fell to > 
Pace University on Jan. 20, 
82-78, dropping to 16-4 over- 
all, 7-2 in the NE-10. 
Sophomore guard Brian Miles 
paced St. Michael’s College 
with 17 points. 

St. Michael’s defeated 
Merrimack College on 
Saturday, 82-76, putting them 
alone in first place in the NE- 
10 standings with a 17-4, 8-2 
(NE-10). Sophomore forward 
Todd Roberts led the Purple 
Knights with 25 points and 9 
boards. 


Women’s 
Basketball 


St. Michael’s women’s 
basketball lost to Pace 
University, 55-54, on a buzzer- 
beating three-point shot. St. 
Michael’s fell to 8-9 overall 
record, 3-6 (NE-10). 
Sophomore forward Tara Clark 
led St. Michael’s with 21 
points. 

St. Michael’s was defeated 
by Merrimack College, bring- 
ing their record to 8-10, 3-7 
(NE-10). Clark paced St. 
Michael’s with 23 points. 


Swimming 


The Purple Knights com- 
peted against Keene St. on Jan. 
23. The men’s team fell 84- 
123, and the women’s team 
lost 111-147. 


Nordic and Alpine 
Skiing 


The Nordic and Alpine 
Ski team finished 9th at the 
Bates Carnival last weekend. 
Keith Farnand finished ninth 
in men’s slalom, while Jens 
Johansson finished 11th in 
men’s cross-country 20K. 

The women’s 3x5 cross- 














By Angela Aja 
Staff Writer 


Jim Donoghue, the new swimming 
and diving coach, isn’t exactly new to St. 
Michael’s College or to the sport he coach- 
es. 

Donoghue graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1970, after spending most of 
his life in Vermont. His father, John 
Donoghue, founded the St. Michael’s jour- 
nalism department, where Jim’s brother, 
Mike Donoghue, is an adjunct professor. 


“I’ve always loved this place. 
I liked college coaching 
when I did it before. 
After talking to Zaf, Katie, 
Tracie and Bill I saw 
the situation needed changes 
and a positive energy, and I 
could bring that to the 
program.” 


eHead Coach Jim Donoghue 


Donoghue started swimming at age 7, 
and began coaching swim teams at 18. 
When he applied to colleges, St. Michael’s 
was the only school on his list that did not 
have swimming as a varsity sport. After 
he decided to attend St. Michael’s, 
Donoghue discovered that coaching was a 
way for him to stay involved in the sport 
he loved. 

Donoghue has taught history at 
Burlington High School for 26 years. He 
also owns and coaches Green Mountain 
Aquatics, and has swim teams in South 
Burlington, St. Albans, Rutland, and 
Middlebury. 

In the mid-1980s, Donoghue coached 
swimming and diving at St. Michael’s, but 
said he left after his second year to help his 
wife raise their two young children. 

“My wife said she needed to see me 


more often, so I had to leave,” Donoghue 
said. 

After last year’s coach, Dave 
Leonard, was not asked to return, swim 
captains, seniors Tracie Grant, Katie 
Hathaway and Bill Knose, became active 
in looking for Leonard’s replacement. 

Donoghue was asked by Assistant 
Athletic Director Zaf Bludevich, 
Hathaway, Grant and Knose to consider 
returning to St. Michael’s as head swim 
coach, 

“T’ve always loved this place,” 
Donoghue said. “I liked college coaching 
when I did it before. After talking to Zaf, 
Katie, Tracie and Bill I saw the situation 
needed changes and a positive energy, and 
I could bring that to the program.” 

At the first meeting of the season, 
Donoghue told his team that its focus 
would be on two things: academics and [to 
have] fun. He said swimming would be 
part of the fun, but it shouldn’t be every- 
thing. 

Donoghue said that swimming and 
diving is unique because it is both an indi- 
vidual and team sport. 

“The kind of people attracted to team 
sports are very different from people 
attracted to individual sports,” Donoghue 
said. “Swimming is enough of a hybrid, 
but you do need team chemistry. It’s as 
antisocial of a sport as you’ ll find.” 

Donoghue said his belief is that suc- 
cess comes from having the right mental 
frame of mind, and a good attitude. 

“I think you need the mental aspect 
just as much as the physical,” Donoghue 
said. “This year we’re changing our atti- 
tude and the way we practice.” 

Team numbers are down slightly from 
last year, as team members left to pursue 
other things, Donoghue said. 

He said his captains played a signifi- 
cant role in getting a couple of their team- 
mates back. 

“They (captains) have provided real 
leadership and all three have helped create 
an environment where no one has walked 
away,” Donoghue said. 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Head Swimming and Diving Coach Jim Donoghue instructing from a starting block ata 
recent practice. 
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Knose said he thinks the team is more 
focused then before. 

“He (Donoghue) pushes us more than 
anyone else has pushed us,” Knose said. 
“We feel more confident and we know 
exactly what we want.” 

Hathaway said, “Everyone has a good 
rapport with him, not just the captains. It 
doesn’t matter what year you are. He puts 
the effort in as long as you do.” 


_ Donoghue said he has also had the 
help of Assistant Diving Coach Kathy 
Seward. 

For the rest of the season, Donoghue 
said he only wants his team to work hard 
and perform their best. 

The men’s team is 2-2, while the 
women are 1-3. 


Ice Knights on track after losses over holiday break 


By C. J. Lampman 
Staff Writer 


After three losses over the Holiday 
Break, the St. Michael’s College men’s 
hockey team has rebounded with wins in 
three of their last four games. The Ice 
Knights have outscored their last two 
opponents 22 to five. 

St. Michael’s, who is playing in a new 
league this year, began the season by win- 
ning seven of their first nine games. 

On Dec. 9, however, the team dropped 
their first of five straight games to defend- 
ing Division 2 National Champion 
Norwich University, 8-4. They lost on the 
road, 5-1, to league rival, the University of 
Massachusetts at Dartmouth. 

In its first game of the Codfish 
Invitational Tournament, St. Michael’s not 
only lost to tournament host, the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, but 
also lost junior defenseman Jim Murphy 
when he tore a ligament in his knee. 

The skid continued the next night 
when the team lost in the tournament's 
consolation game to Babson College. 

Before its final game over the break at 
Division 1 Army, one of the team’s assis- 





tant captains, senior forward Mike 
MacDonald, went down with a broken foot 
in practice. 

MacDonald said it has been frustrat- 
ing to be out of action. 

“Injuries are hard to deal with, but 
they happen and you have to work around 
them,” MacDonald said. 

He added that the players that have 
filled in have done well. 

Head Coach Lou DiMasi said the 
adjustment that players who had been 
practicing with the team to help fill in 
holes created by the injuries has been key. 

“We brought in some good supporting 
characters,” DiMasi said. 

Injuries continued to plague the Ice 
Knights when freshmen Andy Quandt and 
Scott Maxwell went down with shoulder 
injuries in a game last week. 

DiMasi said the young team was chal- 
lenged against the out-of-league competi- 
tion it faced in Boston. 

While DiMasi did not blame the 
injuries for the team’s skid, he did say that 
team leadership and strong goaltending 
have been the team’s keys throughout the 
tough times. 

“We've gotten great leadership from 
(Chris) Davidson and (Darren) Beers. And 


Nick Dion has been strong in goal,” 
DiMasi said. 

Team captain Chris Davidson attrib- 
uted the team’s skid to a couple of differ- 
ent reasons. 


While DiMasi did not 
blame the injuries 
for the team’s skid, 
he did say that team 
leadership and strong 
goaltending have been the 
team’s keys throughout the 
tough times. 


“We played some very good teams in 
Umass and Babson,” Davidson said “It 
was also tough because we only had two 
days of practice. A couple more days of 
practice definitely would have made a dif- 
ference.” 

Davidson also said that the injuries 
were a factor, but he agreed with DiMasi 
that freshmen have stepped in and filled 
the holes well. 

“It was tough to lose Murph and 
Mike, but we’ve handled the injuries well. 
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The freshmen have stepped up well,” he 
said. , 

Davidson added that there isn’t much 
you can do as a captain during times like 
these, beyond trying to lead by example. 

One thing Davidson said the team 
realized during their five game losing 
streak was that its season really depends 
on the next stretch of games. 

Murphy, who returned in the team’s 
11-2 win over Western New England 
College, agreed with Davidson. | 


“Our older players are going to <A 


to step up in these upcoming games if we 
are going to make the playoffs,” Murphy 
said. 

MacDonald is expected to return 
within a couple of weeks. He said both the 
relationship between the coaches and play- 
ers, and the team’s intensity will be the 
keys during the upcoming stretch run. 

DiMasi said that the team is just try- 
ing to take things one practice and game at 
a time. 

“We’re real excited about what’s com- 
ing up,” DiMasi said. 

The team’s next game is against 
league-leader Wentworth on Saturday. 


